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back." Again we have the explanation that recommends itself
to the orthodox mind: the declaration that these childish and
foolish superstitions, scattered amongst the noble truths of
Buddhism, prove to what freaks and follies the wisest human
minds are driven, when they presume to solve the problems of
life, unaided by revelation.

Well, but I do not think that either of these explanations will
be deemed necessary by students who approach the study of
Buddhism from a right direction. Such students will have
learned that they have reached in Buddhism the last and highest
development of a system of ideas and beliefs, different to the
ideas and beliefs that form the groundwork of Western religious
systems. For those who have made themselves familiar with
these ideas and beliefs in the simpler stages of their growth, the
difficulties and contradictions that Buddhism is supposed to
contain will have no existence. The Orientalist who has traced
the growth of noble thoughts, and the transformation of rude
and barbarous traditions, can easily establish the true relationship
the spiritual doctrine of Buddha has to the myths and legends
that form a natural and necessary part of its environment. ^ As
for white elephants with five tusks, and miraculously precocious
infants, who speak as soon as they are born, and sometimes even
earlier, he knows perfectly well what to make of these ; he has
met them scores of times before, in the course of his wanderings
through the "immense flowering forests" of old Indian poetry, the
haunted region where he knows full well all Indian philosophy
and religious thought were born. Therefore, his attention is not
drawn aside when lie meets with these familiar figures upon the
threshold of Buddhism. He knows that he was in a certain
sense bound to find them there. They are the conventional
ornaments that adorn the portico of this Indian temple, as ol
other Indian temples. Outside adornments that reveal the
locality where the temple is reared, but that do not in any way
express the spirit of the worship that is being carried on inside.
Or let me return to my first simile : The initiated traveller
recognizes once again the shadow of the Indian sacred tree, and
knowing where he stands he is able to see the clear and shining
mind of Buddha as a pool of pure deep water, that he can test
and taste, and prove to have taken no taint or colour from the
fantastic reflections cast upon its surface.

It is thus necessary that we should know something of the
conditions of thought and feeling amidst which Buddhism arose ;
because without this knowledge we cannot properly distinguish
between the spiritual doctrine and the alloy of old superstitions
necessarily bound up with it. But this is not all. We cannot